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tenting himself with moderate pressure to "bring about Chapter
the observance of constitutional principles. How far a    __'_
Governor-General should acquiesce in action by his
ministry which is high-handed and irregular was hotly
discussed in Australia during the Great War,1 when on
two occasions Mr. Hughes effected ministerial changes
in a drastic manner, but the Governor-General's accept-
ance of his action, though no doubt partly explained by
war conditions, pointed directly in the favour of the
principle laid down in 1926. The electorate can after
all normally be trusted to give due weight to any
irregularities of ministers when they appeal to them
at the next election, and in Australia that time is never
long delayed.
A case of great delicacy, however, arises when the
ministry with a majority in the Parliament desires to
extend the period of its existence. That such a step is
legal does not determine the issue. It represents a grave
intrusion on the rights of the electors, who chose their
representatives for a definite period, and who may have
since repented of their decision. After all, it is common
knowledge that many elections are decided on chance
issues and do not represent the permanent wishes of
the majority. It seems clear, therefore, that in these
circumstances a Governor is bound to weigh beside the
advice of the ministry the welfare of the territory and
their probable wishes. There is little precedent to guide;
the action taken in 1916 when the Governor of New
South Wales hesitated to agree to the extension of
Parliament for a year, and on that among other grounds
was recalled from his office, can be explained rather
than excused by the anxiety of the British Government
1 Keith, War Government of the British Dominions, pp. 209 ff.